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cattle for the Northwest. The elder Liggett's skill
in scientific agriculture led to his appointment
as a regent of the University of Minnesota in
1888. Two years later he became secretary of
the State Agricultural Society, whereupon the
family moved to St. Paul. In 1893 he was chosen
acting dean of the University's college of agri-
culture and director of its experiment station,
these appointments being made permanent in
1896. After graduating from the St. Paul Cen-
tral High School in 1904, Walter entered the
college of which his father was dean. He re-
mained but a year and in 1905, when only nine-
teen, began his career in journalism as a reporter
for the St. Paul Pioneer-Press. The years 1906
and 1907 he spent on the Minneapolis Journal
and Daily News. He then went to the Dutnth
News-Tribune. The well-dressed six-footer, red-
haired, powerful in build and quick with his
fists, bested many a lumberjack and longshore-
man in payday fights in the rough lake port
saloons.

In 1908 Liggett was offered the post of man-
aging editor of the Alaskan in Skagway, and
the adventurous young newspaperman eagerly
accepted. In Skagway he met Norma J. Ask,
whom he married in 1909. The next year he and
his bride returned to the United States, stop-
ping in Pasco, Wash., \vhere he published the
Pasco Progress, 1911-15. Removing to Fargo,
N. Dak., he was for a time an editorial writer
and reporter for the Pioneer Press-Dispatch in
the years of American participation in the First
World War. This was the period as well as the
region of the Non-Partisan League's rise, and
Liggett enthusiastically joined with C. A. Town-
ley in forwarding the agrarian revolt against
monopolistic control of the grain trade. His
newspaper experience brought him a post in the
league's promotional organization, and in 1919
he was appointed deputy immigration commis-
sioner for North Dakota. For a short time he
served as secretary to Edwin F. Ladd [g.z/.] in
Washington after the latter assumed his seat as
United States senator in 1921.

Restlessness continued to be a dominant char-
acteristic. He became in 1922 an editor of the
Socialist New York Call, then a daily newspaper.
In the years 1923-25, he was a copyreader in
the sports department of the New York Times
and held a series of editorial positions on the
New York Evening Post, the Sun, and the New
York Daily News. He and his first wife having
been divorced, Liggett in 1923 married Edith
Fleisher of New York. Residing much of the
time in Brooklyn, he was from 1923 to 1932 a
free-lance writer except for a short period in
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1930 when he was editor of Plain Talk, a short-
lived magazine which sought to establish muck-
raking and blunt statement as a journalistic bill
of fare. One of his Plain Talk articles provoked
a $250,000 libel suit by Gov. J. C. Walton of
Oklahoma. Among the publications to which
Liggett contributed were Collier's, Scribner's,,
American Mercury, and New Outlook. He was
a bitter critic of prohibition enforcement, and,
making a tour of the large cities, he described
bootlegging and other evils arising from the
illegal liquor traffic. Some of his boldest charges
were investigated by a Congressional committee.
He also made a specialty of "misgovernment" in
American municipalities, the graft and corrup-
tion in which he attributed more to public utili-
ties and other businesses which paid for unfair
advantages than to the underworld ("The Cities
Reap the Whirlwind," Scribner's, August 1932).
In 1932 he wrote The Rise of Herbert Hoover,
a sensational criticism of the incumbent Presi-
dent on his record as an engineer and public
officer. Previously he had published several books
and short stories chiefly based on pioneer life,
among them The Frozen Frontier (1927), The
River Riders (1928), and Pioneers of Justice

Liggett now returned to Minnesota for three
crowded, turbulent years. In 1932 he was briefly
editor of the Bemidji Times. Next he went to
Red Wing, where he began publication of an-
other weekly which he called the Mid-West
American. He soon transferred his printing es-
tablishment and with it the Mid-West American
to Austin and within a few months shifted them
both to Rochester. In 1934 he moved once more,
this time to Minneapolis. After issuing a local
weekly, the West Lake Neighborhood News, for
a short time, he resumed publication of the
Mid-West American. Seldom more than six
pages in size and never carrying much advertis-
ing, this small sheet was Liggett's vehicle for
almost unrestrained attacks on state, county, and
city officials. Although he was at times seen
with underworld figures, he printed one ex-
pose after another of liquor lords, gambling
rings, and criminal groups, and their alleged
connections with law-enforcing agencies. On his
return to the state at first a warm supporter of
Gov. Floyd B. Olson, Liggett broke with Olson
in 1934 to follow Townley in an unsuccessful
independent candidacy. When Townley lost this
fight at the polls, Liggett began a campaign for
Olson's impeachment. In November 1935, act-
ing as his own attorney for much of the trial,
he was acquitted in St. Paul on charges of mis-
conduct with two minor girls. Pointing out that
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